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THE WAY TO BEGIN. 

A correspondent in our last No. “ P.” 
puts the question, “ how shall we begin?” 
This he does in behalf of “‘ others who wish 
to make a change in their diet,” but who 
have not had the opportunity of “ hearing 
Mr. Graham’s Lectures,”’ and hopes an an- 
swer may appear in “some future number 
of this Journal.” In the first place, we will 
name some of the ways in which such per- 
sons should not begin. 

They should not ‘ begin” by making any 
rash experiment on themselves; for the 
“Graham System” does not consist in ab- 
staining from flesh-meat, or eating this thing | 
or that thing; but in the physiological prin- 
ciples in relation to the comparative effects 
of animal and vegetable food on the human 
system. The ‘‘Graham System” is in fact, 


a system of physiological principles and laws || 


appertaining to living bodies, and particu- 
larly the living body of man. No one 
should, therefore, substitute a new mode of 
diet for their old habits, and call it adopting 
the ‘Graham System,” unless they have 
studied these principles thoroughly and 
know how to apply them to their practice. 
No one should ‘“ begin’? without first 
coming to a deliberate determination to per- 
severe, although he may ‘‘ experience some 
inconvenience from the change.” We know 
it will be asked by thousands, “ how can we 
attain to a competent knowledge of so ab- 
struse and complicated a science?” There 


aS 
|'There are at present very few books extant 
| which can render the people any aid in such 
/an investigation. All must then labor the 
‘more arduously to prepare the way for, and 
| encourage the publication of, Mr. Graham’s 
/entire works. ‘The most that can be ex- 
|pected of this Journal, is, a presentation of 
| facts in exemplification of these great prin- 
ciples, with short articles pointing out the 
| benefit or propriety of certain dietetic habits 
}and habits of exercise, &c. We cannot 
| give a summary of dietetic rules and call it 
‘the “Graham System,” without its being 
iliable to misrepresentation and abuse by 
_those who do not understand the great prin- 
‘ciples. The ‘‘ mere sketch or outline” on 
| page 17, was given without due considera- 
tion of all these difficulties. 
| Those of us who have heard Mr. Graham 
repeat his course of lectures eight or ten 
|times in Boston, during as many months of 
| arduous labor, know something of the mag- 
| hitude of the subject. With all this repeti- 
tion, and with all the powers and means he 
possesses, he has not probably succeeded in 
making any one of his hearers so fully un- 
‘derstand all the principles and bearings of 
the system he teaches, as that they can com- 
|prehend it clearly as a science; while the 
| great majority of those that have heard him, 
| have attained to no more than some general 
| notions, in regard to its practical bearings. 
| And all this is owing to the abstruseness 
and complicateness of the subject. 

But if any one is determined to enter 
upon the practical part of the subject with- 
'out understanding the theory, and fail in 
|their attempts, they must not blame the 
| “Graham System” for their want of success. 
| If the question is still asked “ how shall we 
| begin?” notwithstanding these difficulties, 
| we answer you may “ begin” by totally ab- 
| staining from all that intoxicates, wine, beer, 
cider, tea, and coffee.- You may ‘‘ begin,’’ 
(for you cannot come within sight of the 
Graham System, until it is done,) by re- 
nouncing the use of tobacco in every possible 
form in which it is used. You may “ begin” 
by eating more temperately, eating more 














are, indeed,’ difficulties to be overcome. 








slowly, masticating your food more perfectly, 
























rejecting all fat or gravies, all condiments 
as pepper, mustard, &c. &c. 

We may say more on this subject, at 
another tir. 





SHELLEY ON DIET. 
(Continued from page 32.) 

There is no disease, bodily or mental, 
which adoption of vegetable diet and pure 
water has not infallibly mitigated, wherever 
the experiment has been fairly tried. Debil- 
ity is gradually converted into strength, dis- 
ease into healthfulness: madness, in all its 
hideous variety, from the ravings of the fet- 
tered maniac, to the unaccountable irration- 
alities of ill-temper, that make a hell of 
domestic life, into a calm and considerate 
evenness of temper, that alone might offer a 
certain pledge of the future moral reforma- 
tion of society. On a natural system of diet, | 
old age would be our last and our only mal- 
ady: the term of our existence would be 
protracted; we should enjoy life, and no 
longer preclude others from the enjoyment 
of it: all sensational delights would be infi- 
nitely more exquisite and perfect; the very 

_ sense of being would then be a continued 
pleasure, such as we now feel it in some 
few and favoured moments of our youth. 
By all that is sacred in our hopes for the 
human race, I conjure those who love hap- 
piness and truth, to give a fair trial to the 
vegetable system. Reasoning is surely su- 
perfluous on a subject whose merits an ex- 
perience of six months would set for ever at 
rest. But it is only among the enlightened 
and benevolent that so great a sacrifice of | 
appetite and prejudice can be expected, even | 

~ though its ultimate excellence should not 
admit of dispute. It is found easier by the | 
short-sighted victims of disease, to palliate | 
their torments, by medicine, than to prevent 
them by regimen. The vulgar of all ranks | 
are invariably sensual and indocile; yet I. 
cannot bat feel myself persuaded, that when | 
the benefits of vegetable diet are mathemat- 
ically proved: when it is as clear, that those 
who live naturally are exempt from prema- 
ture death, as that nine is not one, the most 
sottish of mankind will feel a preference | 
towards a long and tranquil, contrasted with | 

a short and painful life. On the average, 

out of sixty persons, four die in three years. 

Hopes are entertained, that in April 1814, 

a statement will be given that sixty persons, 

all having lived more than three years on 
vegetables and pure water, are thén in per- 
fect health. More than two years has now | 
elapsed ; not one of them has died; no such | 
example will be found in any sixty persons | 
taken at random. Seventeen persons of all 








ages (the families of Dr. Lambe’ and Mr. 
Newton) have lived for seven years on this 
diet without a death, and almost without the 
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slightest illness. Surely, when we consider 
that some of these were infants, and one a 
martyr to asthma, now nearly subdued, we 
may challenge any seventeen persons taken 
at random in this city to exhibit a parallel 
case. ‘Those who may have been excited to 
question the rectitude of established habits 
of diet, by these loose remarks, should con- 
sult Mr. Newton’s luminous and eloquent 
essay. 

When these proofs come fairly before the 
world, and are clearly seen by all who un- 
| derstand arithmetic, it is scarcely possible 
| that abstinence from aliments demonstrably 
| pernicious should not become universal. 
| In proportion to the number of proselytes, 
| so will be the weight of evidence; and when 





|| a thousand persons can be produced, living 


|on vegetables and distilled water, who have 
| to dread no disease but old age, the world 
| will be compelled to regard animal flesh and 
| fermented liquors as slow but certain poi- 
}sons. The change which would be produc- 
ed by simpler habits on political economy, 
is sufficiently remarkable. The monopo- 
| lizing eater of animal flesh would no longer 
| destroy his constitution by devouring an 
/acre at a meal, and many loaves of bread 
_would cease to contribute to gout, madness, 
| and apoplexy, in the shape of a pint of por- 
ter,ora dram of gin, when appeasing the 
_long-protracted famine of the hard-working 
/peasant’s hungry babes. The quantity of 
| nutritious vegetable matter, consumed in 
_ fattening the carcase of an ox, would afford 
|ten times the sustenance, undepraving in- 
deed, and incapable of generating disease, 
if gathered immediately from the bosom of 
the earth. The most fertile districts of the 
| habitable globe are now actually cultivated 
| by men for animals at a delay and waste of 
aliment absolutely incapable of calculation. 
| It is only the wealthy that can, to any great 
| degree, even now, indulge the unnatural 
craving for dead flesh, and they pay for the 
| greater license of the privilege, by subjec- 
| tion to supernumerary diseases. Again, the 
spirit of the nation that should take the lead 
in this great reform would insensibly become 
agricultural: commerce, with all its vice, 
selfishness, and corruption, would gradually 
| decline; more natural habits would pro- 
duce gentler manners, and the excessive 
complication of political relations would be 
so far simplified that every individual might 
feel and understand why ke loved his coun- 
try, and took a personal interest in its wel- 
fare. How would England, for example, 
depend on the caprices of foreign rulers, if 
she contained within herself all the neces- 
saries, and despised whatever they possessed 
of the luxuries of life? How could they 
starve her into compliance with their views? 
Of what consequence would it be that they 
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refused to take her woollen manufactures, 
when large and fertile tracts of the island 
ceased to be allotted to the waste of pastur- 
age? On.a natural system of diet, we should 
require no spices from India; no wines from 
Portugal, Spain, France, or Madeira; none 
of those multitudinous articles of luxury, for 
which every corner of the globe is rifled, 
and which are the causes of so much indi- 
vidual rivalship, such calamitous and san- 
guinary national disputes. In the history 
of modern times, the avarice of commercial 
monopoly, no less than the ambition of weak | 
and wicked chiefs, seems to have fomented 

the universal discord, to have added stub- | 
bornness to the mistakes of cabinets, and 
indocility to the infatuation of the people. || 








Let it ever be remembered, that it is the | 
direct influence of commerce to make the | 
interval between the richest and the poorest 
man, wider and more unconquerable. Let 
it be remembered, that it is a foe to every | 
thing of real worth and excellence in the | 
human character. The odious and disgust- | 
ing aristocracy of wealth, is built upon the | 
ruins of all that is good in chivalry or re- | 
publicanism; and luxury is the forerunner | 
of a barbarism scarce capable of cure. Is | 
it impossible to realize a state of society, 
where all the energies of man shall be di- 
rected to the production of his solid happi- 
ness? Certainly, if this advantage (the object 
of all political speculation) be in any degree 
attainable, it is attainable only by a commu- 
nity, which holds out no factitious incentives 
to the avarice and ambition of the few, and 


which is internally organized for the liberty, || 


security, and comfort of the many. None 
must be intrusted with power (and money 
is the completest species of power) who do 
not stand pledged to use it exclusively for 
the general benefit. But the use of animal 
flesh and fermented liquors, directly mili- 
tates with tnis equality of the rights of man. 
The peasant cannot gratify these fashion- 
able cravings without leaving his family to 
starve. Without disease and war, those 
sweeping curtailers of population, pasturage 
would include a waste too great to be afford- 
ed. The labor requisite to support a family 
is far lighter* than is usually supposed. 
The peasantry work, not only for them- 
selves, but for the aristocracy, the army, and 
the manufacturers. 


(To be continued.) 





* It has come under the author’s experience, that 
some of the workmen on an embankment in North 
Wales who, in consequence of the inability of the 
proprietor to pay them, seldom received their wages, 
have supported large families by cultivating small 
spots of sterile ground by moonlight. In the notes 
to Pratt’s poem, ‘‘ Bread for the Poor,’’ is an account 
of an industrious laborer, who, by working in a 
small garden, before and after his day’s task, attain- 
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BREAD TOO NUTRITIOUS. 
From the Moral Reformer. 


We have heard an able physician of 
Philadelphia say, that mankind, universally, 
would live longer and more happily in the ex- 
clusive use of bread and water, for food and 
drink, than in any other manner. Now we 
doubt this, and wil) give our reasons. 

All food, in order to be wholesome, re- 
quires a certain proportion of matter which , 
is not nutritious. Experiments abundantly 
prove that neither man nor other animals 
flourish long on purely nutritious substances. 
It is well known that the exclusive use of 
corn and other grain, without hay, straw, or 
any thing else to accompany it, is very far 


|| from being the best food for the horse, or 


the ox. Why should it not be so, then, with 
man? 

From analyses by experienced chemists, 
it is found that the proportion of nutritive 


matter in some of the more common human 


| aliments is as follows: 


100 Ibs. Wheat contain 85 Ibs. nutritious matter. 
< 


Rice “+ §=690 “ 
“ec Rye “< 80 “ 
se Barley = @& 66 
se Beans es 89 to 93 * 
“ce Peas “ce 93 “ 
se Lentils <« oo ee 
‘© Meat (average) 35 " ' 
es Potatoes > a es 
se Beets co 8614 ss 
% Carrots es FF se 
*¢ Cabbage - 7 “ 
ss Greens e¢ 6 ss 
‘© —'Turnips 4 “ 


Now it is well known. that multitudes of 


‘our race—not half; it is true, but many mil- 
| lions—use more or less of animal food ; and 


some nothing else. And yet, over-stimulat- 
ing as it is, as well as unfavorable to health 


|in many other respects, and though only 


half as nutritious according to its weight as 
the coarsest, poorest bread, it sustains life. 
Not in the best manner, we confess, nor for 
the longest period ; but in a tolerable share 
of vigor, and sometimes to a considerable 
age. It is equally true that large ae 
of the Irish, and perhaps of some other na- 
tions, live very well on potatoes, which are 
less than one third as nutritious as the poor- 
est bread. 

The inference we would make from this 
is, that if meat and potatoes, comparatively 
innutritious as they are, will sustain life as 
well as they are known to do, especially po- 
tatoes, it would be quite natural to conclude, 
without any of the experiments to which I 
have alluded, that bread must be altogether 
too nutritious for exclusive use. And what 
it would be thus natural to infer, the expe- 
riments of Majendie and other physiologists 
have abundantly proved. 








ed to an enviable state of independence. 


Rice and pulse are still more high» 
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ly nutritious than even bread; and yet}! potatoes, mush, rice, sago, &c. and milk, 
we see that many eastern nations live on || sugar and molasses in small quantities. 
them almost exclusively, especially the mil-|| I take my fvood three times a day, and 
lions in the interior of Japan, and some parts || find regularity as to time and quantity to be 
of Hindostan and China, and enjoy as good || indispensible for the healthy action of the 
health, and as great a degree of longevity,as | stomach. For a few weeks I drank warm 
many other people. ‘ What then,”’ we shall | water instead of tea and coffee, but, finding 
be asked, “‘ will you say to these facts? Do | that it produced weakness and faintness, I 
they not prove that a highly concentrated | abandoned it, and have since made cold wa- 
diet is not injurious?” || ter my only beverage. 

By no means. ‘They only prove that, com- || I lost but little flesh after changing my 
pared with flesh.eaters, and with people in| diet, and have generally weighed about 
the use of every other sensual gratification |' eight pounds less than before. I have ex- 
which can be thought of, they do not appear | perienced no diminution of strength, except 
to suffer. | that necessarily resulting from sedentary 

** But do you, who uphold the vegetable | habits. I can now walk forty miles in a 
system, mean to have us infer that as bread | day, or labor on a farm after three or four 
is twice as nutritious as meat, therefore we | days seasoning, with Jess fatigue than when 
ought to use the latter, and not the former?’ | accustomed to manual labor and my former 

That is not our meaning, either. We sim-/| diet. I have no doubt that had I continued 
ply wish to show that bread is too nutritious, | to labor at farming my strength would, un- 
and therefore should not be exclusively used, | der my present regimen, have considerably 
for a great length of time—especially flour | increased. 
bread. That which is made of unbolted I have for four years practised washing 
wheat is the least objectionable. On thisa| the head, and for the last eight months the 
person may subsist, without much injury, for! whole body daily in cold water, with the ap- 
a considerable time. But it is better to) plication of a coarse towel and brush. 
combine, even with this, the use of pota-| One effect of this has been, to enable 
toes, beets, turnips, &c,. which, as we have | me to endure exposure to the inclemency of 
seen, are far less purely nutritious. We do} the weather better than formerly and with 
not say they should be used at the same| much less liability to take cold. 

meal, but they should be used, in some way | Since changing my regimen, I have slept 
or other. | on a bed of straw, which I find much more 

To those who ask—‘ If meat is only half, conducive to refreshing rest than one of 

as nutritious as bread, why not, after all, use | feathers. 
that with bread?’ we would only say, for the || My change of diet has rendered my spir- 
present, that it is a great deal too stimulat- | its more cheerful, and my mind more clear 
ing; reserving the consideration of the sub-| and vigorous. The senses of smelling and 
ject, at a proper length, for a future occasion. | tasting have become more acute. From ob- 
| servation and experience, I am led to place 
LETTER FROM DARTMOUTH COLLEGE. the fullest confidence in the utility of the 
Mr. Campeti—Sir, In compliance with | Graham system. 











your request, [ give you an account of my || Yours truly, ; A. pene. 

case in relation to diet and regimen. | Dartmouth College, April 18, 1837. 
My occupation, until more than twenty- |) 

two years of age, was thatofa farmer. My | MIDDLEBURY COLLEGE. 





diet consisted of the ‘ good things’ common 
to the ‘lords of the soil,’ as bread, potatoes, || OF THE COLLEGE AT MIDDLERURY, VT 
butter, cheese, milk, &c. and especially ie Sotigp ql Melee 
flesh meat, of which I was particularly fond, || Mr. Cambell, Sir, it was with indescriba- 
and seldom made a meal without it. My ble emotions of pleasure that I received the 
drink at meals was tea and coffee, and at || 90tice of the formation of the American 
other times water or small beer, as it is || Physiological Society. I have been ied for 
called in the country. I had never drank || 8ome-time to think there was a most unpar- 
but little, and for four years previous to this || donable failure of duty on this most import- 
no intoxicating liquor. I was never addict- ant of all human subjeéts. But the relief 
ed to the use of tobacco. has come too late as it respects my own case. 
At the age above-mentioned I commenc- || 1 have a disease* already seated on my sys- 
ed a course of study, and soon changed my || tem that death only (I fear) will remove ; 
mode of living, aud to the present time, a || 2d all for the want of proper information. 


period of about four years, I have dispens- |} — P : 

: : i The disease here alluded to is the gravel. We can 
ed with the use of all animal food, pastry, furnish many instances in which a well’ chosen and 
butter and cheese, substituting bread, made || yj) regulated diet and regimen has entirely cured 
of unbolted wheat or rye and Indian corn, || cases of this disease of much longer standing. Ep. 


EXTRACTS OF A LETTER FROM A STUDENT 









































__ selves by inattention and by ignorance of 





_ about three weeks, he was obliged to leave 


hh EIS 


‘oa 


If I had been advised in the beginning of 
my classical course, I might now have been | 


sound and healthy. 
> * 


* ad 





Until I reached my seventeenth year I | 
worked on a farm, and my health was uni- |, 
formly good, and was never brought under | 
the care of a physician. But about four || 
years since, I commenced a classical course 
of study, and my health has been on a con- |' 
stant decline ever since. I believe there is 1 
no class of men who so much need informa- | 
tion on this subject as students. How many || 
promising young men have ruined them- || 


it 
| 
| 


| 


this respect! I have this day a striking 
proof of this in the history of one of my tu- 
tors. He commenced a classical course in 
good health, but had not pursued his studies || 
more than five months before he was attack- || 
ed with the dyspepsia in its most horrid || 
form. After being frequently interrupted || 
in his studies, during his college course, he 
finally graduated with so much of health re- 
' maining as to induce him to hope that he 
should be able to pursue his theological stu- 
_ dies. But after having been at Andover 


| his studies altogether. [lis constitution is 
_ now entirely broken down; and thus the 
world are deprived of a man whose powers 
of mind are far above the ordinary. e has 
lost the sight of one eye entirely, and is 
much deformed in his person; and all this 
from no other cause, as he himself acknowl- 
edges, than the want of a correct diet and 
| regimen, and proper exercise. 
I hail the formation of your Society as 
+ the introduction ofa new era! I wish to ob- 
tain information on this subject, and | think 
that as soon as information is disseminated, 
there may be a society formed in college, 
which shall be auxiliary to the society at 
Boston. I consider it the duty of every phil- 
 anthropist to do all that he can to relieve 
\the miseries of his fellow man ; and how can 
this be done more effectually than by remov- 
ing the causes of sickness and premature 


death. 
: a 


Yours, respectfully, 


co 





Middlebury, April 6, 1837. 





INTEMPERANCE IN EATING. 


Sir Francis Head, in his humorous book 
entitled “Bubbles from the Brunnens of 

assau, by an Old Man,” expresses his 
stonishment at the ‘‘ enormous quantity of 
provisions” which the invalids and sojourn- 
rs at these watering-places ‘‘so voraciously 
onsume ;” and, after noticing ‘‘ the heavy 
passes which constitute the foundation of 


a one 
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the publication of 
doubt not but it will be the means of much 
good. The editor of this paper owes his 
life, as he believes, to an observance of the 
principles which the Journal proposes to advo- 
cate, and this, too, long before he ever heard 
of what is called the Graham system,”’ 
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|the dinner, and the successive layers of 


salmon—fowls—puddings—meat again— 
stewed fruit—and, lastly, majestic legs of 
mutton—which form the lighter superstruct- 
ure,” he adds:—‘‘ Nothing which this 
world affords could induce me to feed in 
this gross manner. The pig which lives 
in his sty would have some excuse, but it is 
really quite shocking to see any other ani- 
mal overpowering himself at mid-day with 
such a mixture and superabundance of food.” 
(p. 77.) In another page he returns to the 
subject, and quaintly enough remarks, ‘‘ that 
almost every malady to which the human 
frame is subject is, either by high-ways or 
by-ways connected with the stomach ; and I 
must own, I never saw a fashionable physi- 
cian mysteriously counting the pulse of a 
plethoric patient, or with a silver spoon on 
his tongue, importantly looking down his red 
inflamed gullet (so proverly termed by John- 
son ‘the meat-pipe,’) Lut I feel a desire to 


| exclaim, ‘ Why not tell the poor gentleman 
| at once—Sir, you’ve eaten too much, you’ve 


drunk too much, and you've not taken exer- 
cise enough!’ That these are the main 
causes of almost every one’s illness, there 
can be no greater proof than that those sav- 
age nations which live actively and temper- 
ately have only one great disorder—death. 
The human frame was not created imperfect 
— it is we ourselves who have made it so; 
there exists no donkey in creation so over- 
laden as.our stomachs; and this is because 
they groan under the weight so cruelly im- 
posed upon them, that we see people driving 
them before them in herds to drink at one 
little brunnen.’ (p. 91-2.) 

Our supposed ‘ Old Man ’ is by no means 
singular in his opinions. The celebrated 
Roman physician Baglivi, who, from prac- 


ticing extensively among Catholics, had am- 
ple opportunities of observation, mentions 
that in Italy an unusually large proportion 
of the sick recovered during Lent, in conse- 
quence of the lower diet which is then ob- 
served as a part of the religious duties. 
This is a striking fact, and gives unequivo- 
cal proof, not only in favor of temperance, 
but in evidence of the assertion that excess 
in quantity is a prevailing error in society. 
—Combe’s Physiology. 





Rev. La Roy Sunper.anp, Editor of 


Zion’s Watchman, New York, in his notice 
of this paper says,— : 


“* We approve Parton comtemplated in 
t 


raham Journal, and 
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FACTS, WHO HAVE THEM? 


We repeat the following enquiries, and 
hope every one who has adopted, for a longer 
or shorter time, what is now popularly called 
**the Graham System of living,” and who 
has experienced any important effects from 
it, whether favorable or unfavorable, will 
make a full and accurate statement of his, 
or her case, and forward it to us for publi- 
cation. And for the purpose of directing 
the attention of such persons to the most 
important points to be observed in making | 
out such a statement, we subjoin the follow- 
ing questions. 

1. What was the general health of your. 
parents; their age at your birth, &c.? 

2. What was your general health during 
childhood and youth—what your diet and 
habits in general—sedentary or active? 

3. If you have been sickly how early in- 
life did you become so, and what were the 
symptoms of your case? Were you costive, | 
or the contrary?’ Have you been subject to 
much medical treatment? Have you taken 
much medicine? and what kind? 

4. At what age did you adopt the Gra- 
ham System, and what was your health at 
the time: and to what extent did you adopt 
the system, as to kind, quality and quantity 
of your food—times of eating—bathing, ex- 
ercise, &c. &c.? 

5. What was before, and what has since 
been your employment? 

6. Before you adopted the Graham Sys- | 
tem, what were your habits, as to the use of | 
intoxicating liquors, tobacco, opium, tea, | 
coffee, &c. also was you fond of flesh meat, | 
fat meat—gravies—rich dishes—high sea- | 
soned food, &c.? or was you given to pastry, | 
warm bread and butter, &c.? 

7. Did you lose in weight and strength, | 
when you first changed your diet? and if so, | 
how long did you continue to lose ; and how | 
sudden and total was your change? 

8. What was the effect on your mind? 

9. How long did you continue—or have 
you continued to live on the Graham Sys- 
tem, and what, as a general fact, has been 
the effect in your case, as to health, strength, 
ability to labor and bear exposure, and as 
to the power and activity of your mind, &c.? 
What has been the effect on your senses 
of sight, hearing, smell, taste, and touch.? 
What the general effect on your spirits, 
youthfulness, elasticity, sprightliness, agil- 
ity, &c. &c.? 

All information on these points and any 
other which may relate to the subject to 
which this paper is devoted, will be most 
thankfully received and appropriated to the 
common cause of philanthropy. 

Should any person be unwilling to have 
his or her name published with his or her 





hoped that no one will make such an objec- 
tion; as by giving the real name with the 
communication, the latter becomes of more 
authority with the reader. ; 





PUBLIC BAKERS. 

In cities and large towns, most people 
depend on public bakers for their bread. 
And I have no doubt that public bakers, as 
a body, are as honest and worthy a class of 
men as any in society. I have no wish to 
speak evil of any one; and it is always 
painful to me to find myself compelled, in 
fidelity to the common cause of humanity, to 
expose the faults of any particular class of 
men, when probably every other class in 
society is as deeply involved in errors which, 
in the sight of God, evince, at least, an 
equal degree of moral turpitude. 

But public bakers, like other men, who 
serve the public more for the sake of secur- 
ing their own emolument than for the pub- 
lic good, have always had recourse to vari- 
ous expedients in order to increase the 
lucrativeness of their business. 

To secure custom and profit at the same 
time, they have considered it necessary, that 
a given quantity of flour should be made 
into a loaf as large and as white as possible, 
and free from any disagreeable taste, while 
at the same time it retains the greatest pos- 
sible weight. 


From a variety of causes, the quality and 
price of flour have always been very unsta- - 


ble. Sometimes the crops are small, or the 
foreign demand for flour or the home con- 
sumption is unusually great, or the season is 
unfavorable to the health of grain, and the 
wheat becomes diseased, or the harvest time 
is unfavorable, and the wheat sprouts before 
it is secured, or large quantities of flour 
become soured or musty, or in some other 
manner damaged. 

To counteract these things, and to make 
the most profitable use of such flour as the 
market affords them, the public bakers have 
been led to try various experiments with 
chemical agents, and there is reason to 
believe that in numerous instances, they 
have been too successful in their practices, 
for the well being of those who have been 
the consumers of their bread. 

According to treatises on bread-making, 
which have within a few years past appeared 
in European scientific journals, “ alum, sul- 
phate of zinc, sub-carbonate of magnesia, 
sub-carbonate of ammonia, sulphate of cop- 
per, and several other substances, have been 
used by public bakers in making bread ; and 
some of these substances have been employ- 


ed by them to a very great extent, and with” 


very great success in the cause of their 
cupidity, 








communication, it will not be done ; yet it is 


by such means, in making light and white 


They have not only succeeded - 
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bread out of extremely poor flour, but they 
have also been able so to disguise their 
adulterations, as to work in with their flour, 
without being detected by the consumers, a 
portion of the flour of beans, peas and pota- 
toes—and even chalk, pipe clay and plaster 
of Paris, have been employed to increase 
the weight and whiteness of their bread.” 

‘“*The use of alum in bread-making,”’ 
says a distinguished chemist, ‘“‘ appears to 
be very ancient. It is one of those articles 
which have been the most extensively and 
successfully used in disguising bad flour, 
and the various adulterations of bread. Its 
injurious action upon the health is not to be 
compared with that of sulphate of copper, 
and yet, daily taken into the stomach, it 
may seriously affect the system.” 

“Thirteen bakers were condemned on 
the 27th of January, 1829, by the correc- 
tional tribunal of Brussels, for mixing sul- 
phate of copper or blue vitriol with their 
bread. It makes the bread very white, 
light, large and porous, but rather tasteless; 
and it also enables the bread to retain a 
greater quantity of water, and thereby very 
considerably increases its weight. A much 
larger quantity of alum is necessary to pro- 
duce these effects; but when of sufficient 
quantity, it strengthens the paste, and, as 
the bakers say, ‘makes the bread swell 
large.’ ” 

If the statements of our large druggists 
can be relied on, the public bakers of our 
own country probably employ ammonia more 
freely, at present, than any other substance 
I have named. Pearlash or saleratus is also 
used by them in considerable quantities. 

But even where these adulterations are 
not practised, the bakers’ bread is very rarely 
a wholesome article of diet. 

If any dependence is to be placed on the 
testimony of several of the principal bakers 
and flour merchants in New York, Boston 
and other cities, the flour which most of our 
public bakers work into bread, is of a very 
inferior quality to what is called good “‘fam- 
ily flour,” and for which they pay from one 
to three dollars less per barrel; and they 
sometimes purchase large quantities of old 
spoiled flour from New Orleans and else- 
where, which has heated and soured in the 
barrel, and perhaps become almost as solid 
as a mass of chalk ; so that they are obliged 
to break it up, and grind it over, and spread 
it out, and expose it to the air, in order to 
purify it in a measure from its acid and 
other bad properties; and then they mix it 


from this mixture they can make, as they 
say, the very largest and finest looking loaf.* 





* An aged and very respectable member of the So- 
ciety of Friends, in New York, who had long been 
extensively engaged in the flour business in that city, 
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But should the public bakers always use. °° 


the best of flour, their bread, as a general 
statement, would still be very inferior to 
well made domestic bread, in point of sweet- 
ness and wholesomeness. Their mode of 
manufacturing bread—to say the least of it 
—destroys much of the virtue of the flour or 
meal ; and hence their bread is only palata- 
ble—even to those who are accustomed to it 
—within twelve, or at the longest, twenty- 
four hours after it is baked. 

But I must repeat, that in making these 
statements, I am not prompted by any un- 
kind feelings towards public bakers; I have 
no doubt that they are as honest in their call- 
ing as any other class of men; but perhaps 
there is no other class pursuing an interest 
| founded on the necessities of their fellow 
| creatures, whose expedients to increase the 
| lucrativeness of their business, are so imme- 
diately and universally injurious to the 

health of those on whom they depend for 
support. 

If any of my statements are thought to be 
exaggerated or incorrect, I can only say, 
that with honest and benevolent intentions, 
|I have diligently sought for the truth; and 
if I have been in any respect betrayed into 
error, I have been misinformed by public 
bakers, themselves, who certainly ought to 
know the truth in this matter; and who 
could have no conceivable reason for mak- 
ing the general character of their calling ap- 
pear worse than it really is. Nevertheless, 
I have no question that there are individuals 
in every city employed as public bakers, who 
are too honest—too conscientious—too up- 
right in heart, to be guilty of any practice 
which they consider fraudulent or improper. 

Still, truth compels me to declare, that if 
we would have good and wholesome bread, 
it must be made within the precincts of 
our own domestic threshold ; and by those 
whose skill and care are exercised more with 
a view to secure our health and happiness, 
than their own pecuniary interest. 

Graham's Treatise on Bread. 





| 





GamB.inG. Gaming was invented by the 
Lydians, when under the pressure of a great 





on their sufferings, they contrived dice, 
balls, tables, &c. It is added, that to bear 
their calamity the better, they used to play 
a whole day without intermission, that they 
might not be disgusted with the thoughts of 
food. The invention intended as a remedy 


with a portion of much better flour; and iw my is now a very common cause of 
vat evil. 





and who had always had his family bread made in 
his own house, was one day asked by his daughter, 
why he never used the baker’s bread; ‘ Because, 








my child,’ replied he, ‘ I know what it is made of.’ 


famine. To divert themselves from dwelling . 
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Serine Wueat. Great care should be 
taken with regard to the seed from which 
we attempt to obtain our crops, and partic- 
ularly of wheat. ‘‘ One error here may mar 
our whole system, and render our skill pro- 
ductive of as much evil as good. On poor 
aud worn-out land, the evil of sowing impure 
seed with grain or grass seed would be great ; 
but when the ground is in high order, the 
crop is more injured ; the noxious plants take 
firmer hold, and are more difficult to be 
eradicated. It would be better for a farmer 
to pick over his seed wheat by single hand- 
fuls, than to sow cockle darnel, tares, and 
other vegetable nuisances.” N.E.Farm. 





The Revised Statutes ordain that a bushel 
of salt shall be deemed to be seventy pounds 


—of Indian corn or rye, fifty six pounds—of 
barley or buckwheat forty six pounds—of 


oats thirty pounds—of wheat sixty pounds— 
stricken measure. 


Use or Tosacco. A gentleman in this 
state in a letter to the editor of the Zion’s 
Herald says— 

** I am sensible that the use of tobacco is 
a greater evil than many of our Christian 
friends are aware of. 


years I used tobacco, but I never realized. 


any benefit from its use, any more than from 


drinking rum and wine ; therefore I formed || 
May all who || 


a resolution to use no more. 
love the Lord and his cause form the same 


resolution.” 


Such a resolution -may be good as far as || 


it goes, but the ground of that resolution falls 


Jar short of the truth. Another man may | 
have used tobacco thirty years and think he | 


has realized benefit from its use. The truth 
with regard to the use of tobacco, is that it 
is not only a great physiological evil, but also 
a decided immorality. If any one wishes 
for facts and sound reasoning on this subject 
let him read Dr. Mussey’s “ Essay on the 
influence of Tobacco upon life and health.” 





DeatuH From O.tv Acre.—Mr. Graham has as- 
serted and clearly proved in the course of his Lec- 


tures on health and longevity, that the greatest por- | 


tion of the human family die by violence; and that 
few die from good old age. We shall occasionally 
insert the deaths of aged persons, to show how long 
it is possible for man to live, in spite of the depraved 
habits of the present and past generations. 

In Mason, N. H. Mr. Oliver Elliot, aged 102 1-2 
yrs. a soldier in the French and Revolutionary wars. 
To the power of attorney for drawing his pension, 
this veteran subscribed his name with his own hand 
on the 4th Sept. last, and on the 4th March, the day 


before his death, he affixed his mark to the paper || 


which drew his pension. 

In Dalkeith, Scotland, Mr. James Thorburn, sen. 
aged 94, father of Grant Thorburn, of N. York. He 
was the third generation from the persecuted Coven- 
anters referred to in Scott’s ‘‘Old Mortality,’’—he 
remembered Prince Charley and his rebel army pass- 
ing the house where he dwelt, marching to the battle 
of Presten Pans. He was 75 years a church member. 


s 


For uearly thirty | 
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San Dominco Conn.—We do not mean to say 
we have corn in this city which was raised in San 
Domingo, but the seed from which it was produced, 
came from that Island. It has the most delicate and 
delicious flavor of an indian corn ever before brought 
into this market. It is fine boiled whole, cracked, 
made into hominy or mush; and is equally good for 
bread or baked puddings. ‘Two cargoes of this corn 
was brought into Boston market from Norfolk the 
past season which was very soon disposed of, and 
there is no probability of having any more until a 
new crop is raised. Measures have been taken to 
secure a small quantity of it, (the last that can be 
had,) for the members of the Physiological Society, 
who must apply for it soon, at the store of Messrs. 
Bryant and Clarke, Haverhill street. See their card. 





Yourn’s Casinet.—Nathaniel Southard of this 
city, has issued the first number of a paper entitled, 
* Youth’s Cabinet, devoted to Liberty, Peace, Tem- 
perance, Purity, Truth.? With such objects in view, 
and the well known character of its editor for honesty 
and firmness, we can recommend the paper to all pa- 
rents and guardians of children and youth. 

The ‘ Cabinet’ is published every Friday, at No. 
25 Cornhill, Boston. 





Granam Hovuse.—Those who have adopted the 
‘| Graham rules of diet at home and do not like to de- 
|| part from those rules when in this city on business, 
| can be furnished with their meals at 23, Brattle St. 
| The regular hours for meals are 6, 12, and 6 o’clock. 


| 
i 








| 


Norice.—Convenient rooms with board on the 
|, Graham System, can be had in the south part of the 
| city. For information enquire at this office. 

i 





GraHAM on Breap.—Light and Stearns have 
| published Dr. Graham’s ‘‘ Treatise on Bread and 
| Bread-Making,”’ price thirty-seven and a half cents; 
| for sale at this office. 





Norice.—The regular meeting of the American 
Physiological Society will be holden at upper Amory 
Hall, To-morrow, Wednesday, evening, May 3d, 
at 7 1-2 o’clock. i 
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